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Christine Hanlon’s visionary paintings shed 
light on the human condition of all those 
exiled to live and die on Desolation Row. 


by Terry Messman 


hristine Hanlon’s beautifully 

composed images of outcast 

souls struggling to survive in 

barren urban landscapes seem to 
be ripped from today’s news stories about 
increasing poverty in America. Yet, her 
deeply felt paintings also are timeless in 
their portrayal of classic themes explored 
by great painters through the ages. 

In “Wet Night On Sutter Street,” a 
homeless man sleeps under a cardboard box 
outside Wilkes-Bashford, the ultra-expen- 
sive clothing store where Mayor Willie 
Brown shops. Three stylish suits dwell 
inside a luxurious store — warm, dry and 
protected from the elements — while a liv- 
ing man is locked outside in the cold and 
rain. The suits seem to cast eyeless gazes at 
the homeless man, as unseeing as the eyes 
of the rich when they overlook the poor in 
their midst. Bars of gold on the doors sepa- 
rate the two worlds of rich and poor. 

“Rhonda’s Place” depicts a homeless 
woman reduced to living in a sidewalk 
encampment just around the corner from 
the opulent Sheraton Palace. The gap in 
our society between lavish wealth and 
desperate poverty has become a chasm. 
On the surface, Hanlon paints vivid 
images of isolation and alienation in urban 
America, so her work is sometimes com- 
pared to Edward Hopper’s stark paintings 
of loneliness in the impersonal city. 

But Hanlon’s art goes far beyond that. 
She offers a revelation of the intense alien- 
ation of destitute castaways barely surviv- 
ing on hostile streets — people almost 


never seen in the work of other artists. She 


paints riveting portraits of people we usual- 
ly pass by with eyes averted. 

In a striking artistic paradox, Hanlon 
has created beautiful paintings of subjects 
usually considered so unsightly they must 


‘SERENITY BASE.” A homeless person camps in shadows under a tree, exiled a long way from his native San Francisco. 


be shunned. She has given places of honor 
in art galleries to the very people who have 
been rejected by mainstream society. 

Although certain of Hanlon’s paintings 
may seem like topical political commen- 
tary, a closer look shows she has created 
timeless, classic images by using some of 
the same compositional techniques as her 
beloved “Old Masters” — painters such as 
Leonardo da Vinci and Piero della 
Francesca who used the esoteric art 
known as “sacred geometry” to create har- 
monious and beautiful ratios and propor- 
tions in their art and sculpture. 

Through the centuries, artists have por- 
trayed the dehumanization and suffering of 
people trapped in inhumane social orders. 
Van Gogh painted hunger-ravaged peasants 
in “The Potato Eaters.” Goya painted stun- 
ning images of the horrors of war, poverty 
and pestilence. The German artist Kaethe 
Kollwitz drew heartbreaking sketches of 
prisoners, war victims, and the hungry, sick 
and jobless. Ben Shahn created unforget- 
table portraits of the victims of Nazi brutali- 
ty, radioactive fall-out, and hunger. 

Hanlon’s soulful paintings keep that 
tradition of art with a social conscience 
alive in our time. Her art gives a human 
face to those who have been rendered 
nameless and faceless by social prejudice. 

Hanlon’s body of work is both an 
indictment of an unjust society and a sym- 
bolic act of restoring the humanity of peo- 
ple who have been discarded by an eco- 
nomic system that has no use for the poor. 
Her paintings break the silence of a soci- 
ety that tries to cast homeless people into 
oblivion, and neglect them to death. 

Fittingly, it was Richard List, a former- 


_ly homeless artist, who brought Hanlon’s 


paintings to the attention of Street Spirit. 
List, the artistic originator of Plop Art, has 


See Art with a Social Conscience page 8 
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°“SRHONDA’S PLACE.”’ Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on canvas, 29 1/8” by 18” 


Artists and Social Conscience 


This special art issue of Street Spirit i is the first in a two-part 
Series displaying artists who have created artwork on the issues 
of ou daean Bees and social agua gree first edition — 


Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on canvas, 50” by 150” 
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In Memory of a Community Erased 


Artists created a shopping cart arch at the Albany landfill. 


Matthew Kertesz photo 


We assembled the abandoned shopping carts into an arch 
at the entrance to the Albany Bulb. It is a memorial of an 
expelled community, and perhaps the seed of a new one. 


by Matthew Behnke 


y friends and I built this 
shopping cart arch to 
memorialize the community 
of residents who once 
inhabited the Albany landfill and to mark 
the brutal way in which they were 
expelled. Albany officials and police 
ordered the residents of the shantytown 
built on the old landfill out of their home- 
made shelters, which were subsequently 
bulldozed: a community erased. 

The Freedom Colony (aka the Albany 
Waterfront Alternative Residential Camp, 
aka People’s Park II) grew up as an 
adjunct to a 100-year-old homeless settle- 
ment along the train tracks on the 
Berkeley/Albany border. The two sites 
ended up sharing the same fate. Warren F. 
Lee, who wrote a history of the 
Albany/Berkeley area for his Ph.D., said, 
“Tt was known to children who are now in 
their 70s, 80s, and 90s as ‘The Jungle.’ 
That has been a situation of long-stand- 
ing.” (Berkeley Voice, 6/19/97). 

Across a mammoth freeway exchange 
from “The Jungle,” a landfill for inorgan- 
ic material jutted out as a peninsula into 
the bay, the Albany Bulb. This landfill 
was closed in the mid-eighties after a 
decade-long fight to close it as a dumping 
ground for discarded construction materi- 
als, concrete, rebar, and the like. Plans to 
turn the site into a marina and park stalled 
and it grew into a wild place, abandoned 
to whatever or whoever came to it. 

And people came. At the time of the 
eviction in early September, 1999, some 
residents had been living there as long as 
five years. At that point I have trouble 
thinking of them as “homeless.” Until they 
were evicted, they were not homeless. 
They had a home; it was the Albany Bulb. 

Ashby Dancer, one of the scores of 


landfill residents evicted and arrested by 


the Albany police, told the San Francisco 
Examiner shortly before being expelled: 
“They’re making us homeless; these are 
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our homes. We are out of their faces. 
We’re not in the street. We’re not panhan- 
dling on their corners or sleeping in their 
doorways. We’re not begging or stealing... 
This is bigger than just this piece of land. 
This is about homelessness in America. 
Every city in the nation should give home- 
less people land so they’re off the streets 
and off the curbs and off the doorways. I 
built this one-bedroom all by myself for 
nothing so I know there is such a thing as 
low-income housing if they want it. | know 
low-income housing is possible.” 

The first time I went to the Albany 
Bulb I felt like a trespasser. Clearly the 
space had been claimed and was being 
lived on. I wandered to the tip of the bulb 
and watched the sun descend toward the 
Golden Gate Bridge. “You tell your 
friends your momma has a house with a 
million-dollar view,” said soon-to-be- 
evicted resident Katrina Williams to her 
son, Eddie, (SF Examiner, 6/1/99). 

The place felt remote from the urban 
bustle surrounding it; people had fallen 
victim to that bustle and taken refuge 
here. The Albany Waterfront Alternative 
Residential Camp was slated for destruc- 
tion and its residents slated for eviction by 
the Albany City Council last summer. 

This came in the form of an ordinance 
banning both public camping and the build- 
ing of structures on the waterfront. I feel 
that the eviction was a punitive action taken 
against a community because of their 
socioeconomic status. Given the destructive 
impact the law had on the lives of the resi- 
dents, little notice was taken of it. 

By September of 1999 “the project” of 
the Albany City Council was complete, 
with all but one resident gone, including 
14 who were arrested under the Albany 
anti-camping ordinance. 

The first Albany landfill defendant to 
be tried for violating the misdemeanor 
ordinance, Mike “Picasso” Smith, was 
found not guilty after a jury trial in 
Alameda County Superior Court on 
December 15, 1999. A jury of Berkeley 
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The Arch of Shopping Carts at the Albany landfill was dedicated to Ann Nadig, 
Jean-Paul “the Mayor” Sabot, Ashby “Dancer” Dancy, Tim Mathewson, Mike 
“Picasso” Smith, Anthony, Mad Mark, Mr. Radley, Dan McMullan, Robert “the 
Rabbit” Baringer, Christopher Moser, Katrina “Trea’’ Williams, her son Eddie, 
Mike Martin, and all the residents on the Albany Bulb who dared to build a home. 


and Albany residents unanimously found 
Smith not guilty on all three counts of 
violating the Albany camping ban after 
the witnesses presented by Smith’s attor- 
ney, David Ritchie, all testified that the 
City of Albany had provided no other 
shelter or housing for homeless people 
anywhere in the city limits, and had used 
the police sweeps to forcibly exile home- 
less people into other cities. 

According to Albany City Attorney 
Robert Zweben, Albany continues to 
enforce the curfew and camping ban 
despite the rulings. This shopping cart 
arch was built, then rebuilt, and will be 
rebuilt again in support of the Alamada 


County Superior Court’s ruling against 
the Albany ordinance banning camping © 


and structures on the waterfront. 
Claiming any space as our Own 
involves decorating it, marking the space 
with gardens, with paintings, with sculp- 
ture, with our presence. Residents of the 
Albany Bulb marked their presence not 
only with their dwellings but also with 
artwork. On the tip of the bulb you can 
still find monumental sculptures of debris 
and murals painted by “Sniff” onto jutting 
cement blocks. This sculpture garden 


‘remains there, but the artists who created 


it are banished. 

When I returned to the Albany Bulb 
shortly after the mass evictions and the 
demolition of the shantytown in the fall of 
1999, I saw barren tangles of bulldozed 
landfill. Belongings of the evicted or 
arrested inhabitants were scattered. I imag- 
ine that these belongings were originally 
combed from trash-heaps, incorporated 
into a semblance of a comfortable life, and 
now scattered: trash once more. Earth-to- 
earth, dust-to-dust, trash-to-trash. 

A large pile of shopping carts caught my 
eye at the entrance to the bulldozed 
Freedom Colony. All the “abandoned” 
shopping carts had been pulled from the 
rubble and piled for reclamation or rusty 
decomposition. It seemed ironic that the site 
was marked with a pile of shopping carts. 

We all associate homeless people with 
the sound of shopping carts rattling along 
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city streets or the sight of carts parked 
under freeway overpasses. The carts are 
used for transportation and often assembled 
into some sort of shelter for sleeping. They 
are usually hidden, and if we see them we 
ignore them: an invisible urban architecture 
of metal carts and plastic tarps. 

The image of the pile of abandoned 
shopping carts would not leave me, and it 
bothered me every time I returned. I 
began coming back and checking on the 
pile. It was a stark memorial of the com- 
munity that had been erased. 

My friends and I decided together to 
assemble the carts into an Arch. This Arch 
is a “structure on the waterfront,” to use 
the words of the Albany camping ordi- 
nance that banished the dwellings of the 
poor. It is an entrance to the Albany Bulb, 
a blockade against future bulldozers, a 
memorial of an expelled community, and 
perhaps the seed of a new one. 
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“Through my art I show the plight, struggle, humanity and 
the seeking of justice of the human race. I will always paint 


the messages of humankind — the unheard voices, the 
: denied, the neglected, the downtrodden, the grass roots.” 


Arnold White in his Oakland gallery stands next to a mosaic tile portrait of his 


mother (at left) and his magnificent painting, “Freedom Tree” (at right). 


by Lydia Gans 


t is impossible to look at Arnold 

White’s art casually; it draws you in, 

makes you think. It forces you to 

look for the meanings in all the many 
details and rewards you with a sense of 
communion with the artist. Creating art to 
put across a message is what Arnold 
White is all about. 


___ Describing his paintings about home- 
_ lessness and drug abuse, about Rodney | 
King, police brutality, and all sorts of social 


and political issues, White explains his pur- 
pose: “I hope that when a person views the 
art, they can virtually go inside the canvas, 
feel and see what the message is that I’m 
giving here, and not just look at the art in 
terms of color and quickly move on.” 

To help that happen, White engages 
the viewer in a dialogue about the art 
whenever possible — like when he finds a 
person looking at his work in his studio or 
in an exhibit. And he goes further. He reg- 


ularly takes his works to schools all over 
the Bay Area to generate discussions with — 


“A Gathering of Stones.” 


young people around the statements he is 
making, which then lead into conversa- 
tions about the larger issues confronting 
young people in their lives. 


into his school visits as he does into the cre- 
ation of his art. He talks about walking into 
a roomful of unruly kids, getting them to 
quiet down, and to look at a painting he 
puts in front of them, “The Bag Lady,” for 
instance, or “The Beating Of Rodney 


White puts as much passion and energy 


by Arnold White 


he Bag Lady piece is my statement 
about homeless people. I think society 
really doesn’t want to see the situa- 
tion. “Put it over there in the corner, it will 
go away. Don’t bother me.” But it’s happen- 
ing, it’s reality, it’s here. So my painting 
really zeroes in on society turning their back, 
not doing anything about this situation. Here 


we have a woman walking down the street - 


with her bags in one arm, pulling her cart. 
White on each side of her, which is a state- 
ment about the snow, or the winter time. 

In my art there are a lot of messages. I put a 
One Way sign at the top. People can read into 
that what they wish, but for me it’s a statement 
that she only has one way to go. The church, 
that is a statement about the inner city. What 
we find in the inner city is a church on one 
comer and a liquor store on another. So you 
drink yourself crazy and go save your soul. Or 
you praise the lord and go jump in the bottle. 
It’s a contradiction, but you’ll find it block 
after block in the inner city. 

There’s a brick wall above her head, and 
her body can’t possibly get through that open- 
ing. But even if she turned sideways and 
squeezes through, still she’s faced with a brick 
wall. There’s a pawn shop, a statement about 
pawning the last thing she owns to survive. 
She’s draped in the American flag as her cloth- 
ing. Some people will ask me, “What’s this 
about? Her dress is an American flag.” I say, 
“Yeah, that’s my statement.” 

Society doesn’t want to see it. They turn 
their back. So I put society on her back as a 
sense of responsibility. It says that something 
needs to be done about this. Why in this 
country with the potential for so much great- 
ness should people live in the streets and eat 
from garbage cans? 


Art by Arnold White 


King.” Gradually he gets their attention, 
engages them in thinking and talking about 
what they see. They relate to his work and 
understand his messages. 

For White, the rewards are great. The 
students let him know that he has made a 
difference in their lives. He has awakened 
creative impulses, inspired a new way of 
looking or of thinking, given them an 
avenue for expressing themselves. The 


See The Art of Arnold White page /4 


Bag Lady, Bag Lady 
by Arnold White 


There you stand — in all your 
Magnificent beauty... 

Draped in the red, white and blue 
looking like Sister Sadie. 


The Church on one corner, the 
Liquor store on another, unnh- 
unnh-unnh, what a contradiction 
And how many of you are out _ 
there behind the Bush, the 
Reagans and the Nixons? 


Do you only have one way 

to go Bag Lady? And do you 
Have to search for the last 
Thing you own to pawn and 
Then pray - that - you - will - live 
to - see - yet - another - dawn. 


It’s not so much that you’re 
Looking for utopia — as much 
As you're looking for a meal — 
And a place to stay and lay— __ 
And one more night of _ 
Escaping the rope-a-dopeia. — 


Bag Lady, Bag Lady... 
America!! You need to wake up!! 


America!! We must wake up. 


Bag Lady, Bag Lady... _ - 
I love you — I recognize you —__ 
lembrace you—andiruly, __ 
Truly I do understand — that _ 
If we turn you around — you 
Could very well be ME or YOU 


Bag Lady, Bag Lady, 
Think about if... 
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by Richard List 


“Art is best when it forgets its name.” 
— Jean Dubuffet, French sculptor, painter 


ery small brown birds make 

pleasant, lulling “cheeps.” 

Waves from the San Francisco 

Bay drift to shore, carrying 
relaxing sounds. Many different types of 
birds create beautiful music. Happy dogs 
and people walk amidst the greenery. 
From this vantage point on the Albany 
peninsula, wonderful vistas of the Golden 
Gate Bridge, San Francisco and Marin are 
revealed. People come here to fish for 
perch sometimes. 

On the north side of the Albany 
Landfill is a People’s Art Museum, of 
sorts, where art has flourished sponta- 
neously, arising from the grass roots of 
the community — an open-air museum 
without walls, without curators, without 
security guards or gold ropes to separate 
people from the paintings and sculptures. 
It is a casual, even funky, museum where 
art has flowered in a natural environment 
without censorship or restrictions. 

On this contested ground, scores of 
homeless residents of the Albany landfill 
encampment lived until they were all dri- 
ven away and their dwellings bulldozed 
during police raids in the summer of 1999. 

Just as their shacks, huts and teepees 
once sprouted without any official per- 
mission from the powers that be, scores of 
works of art have been placed here with- 
out permission — by homeless and 
housed artists alike. Some of the art 
expresses support for the homeless com- 
munity in exile. There are many very edu- 
cated people who care about this place. 

There is folk art, outsider art, and some 
more sophisticated types on exhibit. Call 
it “plop art” — art that has been plopped 
down without official blessings. 

I have seen many art museums in the 
United States, Europe and Central 
America. I have also seen unusual art 
environments like this one in many loca- 
tions. I was so astounded when I first saw 
the outdoor art installation at the Albany 
Landfill in November, 2000, that I imme- 
diately called the American Visionary Art 
Museum in Baltimore, Maryland, and 
SPACES (Saving and Preserving Arts and 
Cultural Environments) in Los Angeles. 

Seymour Rosen of SPACES was very 
interested in what the artists had created 
at the Albany Landfill, so I sent him pho- 
tos. (Rosen is the author of a book about 
California environments called In 
Celebration of Ourselves, and he helped 
preserve the Watts Towers in L.A.) He 
said that Raw Vision, a magazine of out- 
sider art, will soon have an article about 


Artists built the arch (above) and the sculpture (at right) out of scav- 
enged materials that wash up on the shore of the Albany landfill. 
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the Emeryville mudflat art and the Albany 
Landfill art. Rosen told me that these 
kinds of environments are very interesting 
and precious, and also said they’re good 
for tourism. 

On display with the sculptures and 
paintings created by human hand is the 
natural beauty of the Albany Bulb — a 
terrific place to watch sunsets. Dumping 
ceased at the landfill in 1984; up until that 
time, this land was the final resting place 
for construction rubble, huge slabs of dis- 
carded concrete, and clumps of rusted 
rebar. The dump is now covered by dirt 
and many fine plants and flowers grow 
here. Nature has begun the gradual work 
of reclaiming the land, cloaking the rubble 
in green bushes and yellow flowers. 

The artists have followed nature’s lead, 
converting an old dump into art, changing 
garbage into beauty. The homeless people 
who lived here until last year fared worse 
than the garbage, though. No one tried to 
help convert them into people with homes 
and jobs and the hope of a new life. They 
were simply swept aside as garbage. 

We must think about wild places, wild 
art, and especially the tragedy of the 
homeless people who were rousted from 
this area this past year. I feel there are 
deserving poor people, even though the 
tendency now is to lump everyone togeth- 
er as the undeserving poor. If someone is 
belligerent, drunk, and obnoxious, he or 
she does not deserve to spoil an environ- 
ment for all others. Of course, compassion 
should be applied, and I am certain we 
will then have fewer angry, crazy people. 

The problem with the Albany police 
raids last year was that they treated all the 
homeless camp dwellers as public ene- 
mies and nuisances to be arrested or dri- 
ven into exile. It mattered not one bit if an 
individual was drunk and disorderly, or a 
gentle poet — everyone was lumped into 
the category of “unwanted social parasite” 
and subjected to the camping ban. With 
blind prejudice, the Albany City Council 
passed laws that categorized all homeless 
people as pariahs, and directed the police 
to expel peaceful campers, expectant 
homeless mothers, inoffensive artists, and 
just plain folks down on their luck, along 
with the small handful of troubled souls at 
the encampment. 

One guy lived at the landfill for seven 
years. Some of the people were beautiful, 
sensitive souls. Even spiders are allowed 
to have webs, but the law tore down the 
web that had been painstakingly created 
for many years by landfill dwellers. 

Poor people in Mexico can have little 
shacks. Here, in rich, generous, beautiful 
America, the poor must only sleep on 
cold, wet concrete, and only in certain 
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areas of certain cities. This is wrong. This 
is not American. America will suffer in 


the future for this crime. It is unpatriotic 


to continue this behavior. 

A shack can be quite snug. I feel pro- 
tecting the rights of people to live freely 
and to shelter themselves is an important 
part of patriotism. “Land of the free,” “the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights — do we honor those 
words or trample them in the dust with the 
same bulldozers used to demolish the 
homes of the Albany landfill residents? 

How sick and depraved has America 
become? Are we to perish like the Roman 
Empire? All the money in the world 
won’t make us happy if we are filled with 
greed and unsatisfied longings. People are 
happy when they feel thankfulness and 
gratitude rather than empty materialism. 
Brother, can you spare a little kindness? 


The outsider art museum 


When I visited the Albany Landfill on 
December 1, 2000, I commented to two 
young women that I was writing an article 
about it for Street Spirit. They said they 
have been coming out here for years, 
adding: “The art is always different.” 

I asked if there was any trouble with 
homeless people. No one had ever done 
anything to them, they said, but they were 
scared at times because there were people 
talking loudly to themselves. “However,” 
said one, “I don’t think they should have 
kicked them out. They weren’t doing any 
harm and they need a place to go.” 

Even though it affected only 60 to 70 
homeless residents, the eviction was truly 
a tragedy. If I had no place to go, I’d be 
talking to myself also. This is blaming the 
victim. The homeless are citizens. They 
have responsibilities, but they also have 
rights. Citizenship. You know — Norman 
Rockwell, America, the Flag, the Bill of 
Rights, Patriotism. This is not the old 
Soviet Union, or Nazi Germany. It is not a 
crime to have very little money. 

On November 29, I had gone out to the 
landfill even though I had a cold. I had an 
unusual item at my apartment, and I 
decided to place it at the landfill before 


eople’s Art Museum Flourishes at Albany Landfill 


my landlord started to look at me strange- 
ly. It was a shopping cart that I found at 
the railroad tracks flattened in a very 
unusual way. It looked like someone (not 
me!) had placed it on the tracks and a 
train hit it at a good rate of speed and sent 
it flying. It appears two-dimensional, not 
three-dimensional. I’ve painted it in very 
unusual colors. 

I was inspired to start my own museum, 
but hidden away on a narrow path in a dif- 
ferent area. I was afraid to crowd the other 
artists, and also I feared too much freakish- 
ness might upset the “balance.” The 
authorities might feel compelled to crack 
down if it was too strange visually. I am 
certain that this place can draw tourists, 
and that most citizens really enjoy it. 

While I was out there with my uncon- 
ventional “sculpture,” I met three people. 
One guy is an Albany resident who is a 
professional potter. He has eight hours of 
videotape of the artists at work at the 
landfill. Apparently, quite a bit of it is 
done by four guys who all argue and work 
on the same “canvas.” This is a most 
unusual process. 

The other two people I met were old 
friends. He is an Albany resident, and 
built some of the very first “art” at the 
Emeryville mudflats, a “house” he built in 
1966. The woman was videotaping and 
making enthusiastic comments about the 
art. At one point, she gushed: “There is so 
much feeling in this. I love the spirit.” 

She is an American, but has lived near 
Nice, France, with her family for many 
years. I mentioned Seymour Rosen’s book 
to her. It turns out her maiden name is 
Rosen. As we walked toward my “muse- 
um,” she noticed an obscure thing I had 
done with a glove on a bush. When we 
got there, she noticed that one of the 
prints was a view of Nice (near her home 
in France). She said it was a sign to her. 

I don’t know, but it did seem like an 
odd series of coincidences. My flattened 
shopping cart looked like a line drawing 
to her. My plop art museum is called the 
New Sense (nuisance) Art Museum. (I 


had one for several years in Berkeley on 


See Artists of the Albany Bulb page 5 
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Matthew Behnke created this arch out of discarded shopping 


Paul Desfor photos 


carts to pay tribute to the exiled homeless community. 


Artists of the Albany Landfill 


from page 4 


Telegraph Avenue. It got a lot of national 
attention from the S.F. Chronicle, the 
Associated Press, Murphy Brown TV 
show, Tonight Show, Japanese radio, etc.) 
At the Albany Landfill, I picked a loca- 
tion for my artworks near a wet garbage 
dump. Someone had left a wet Bible open 
to Isaiah 25:4: “For thou has been a strong- 
hold to the poor, a stronghold to the needy 
in his distress, a shelter from the storm and 
a shade from the heat; for the blast of the 
ruthless is like storm against a wall...” 
Also, Isaiah 24:5 seemed interesting: “The 
earth lies polluted under its inhabitants...” 


Why is art blossoming out there? 


The landfill is a very special place. The 
homeless people still have a “presence” 
out there. It is a bit like a benign ghost. 
Think of the Alamo, or People’s Park. 

This is a place well worth visiting. It is 
like a lost civilization. There is another side 
gallery of 80 bicycles and metal sculptures. 
Some of the plywood “canvases” on the 
north side have the feeling of a freak show. 
You can sense the influence of Chagall and 
the German Expressionists. 

There is whimsy in large portions. 
There are also surprises here and there. 
On the southwest corner, there is an amaz- 
ing house that people gather by to get 
photographed. The work on the north side 
portrays homeless people, race horses, 
birds, circuses, hot tubs, devils, houses, 
etc. One driftwood sculpture has a couple 
kissing while cradling a child. One sculpt- 
ed person puts a reassuring arm around 
the other. Nearby is a sophisticated laser- 
cut steel piece that shows two homeless 
people sitting near a campfire. 

The word “Sniff” is used here and in 
many other places at the landfill. I inter- 
pret it to mean someone is crying and 
sniffling about the plight of homeless peo- 
ple kicked out of their little shacks. 

There is a wonderful painting of a 


Photos of paintings and sculptures at the Albany Bulb by Paul Desfor 


weird-looking guy chopping the head off 
one person, while other heads tumble out 
of the painting on chunks of broken con- 
crete. The words above say: “A curse 
upon the souls of those who maliciously 
destroy the efforts of others.” Another, 
older painting says: “Stealing art is a 
heartless deed redeemable only by return- 
ing the work.” 

One day in December I was out at the 
landfill and met Osha Neumann, a 
Berkeley artist and homeless activist. I 
found, to my surprise, that Osha has a lot 
to do with the art at the landfill. He’s such 
a great artist it’s almost beyond descrip- 
tion. It’s really a joy to be alive when he’s 
alive. He doesn’t seek any glory in creat- 
ing this art; he slips it in and creates an air 
of mystery. He works well cooperatively 
with other artists. He’s really a very pow- 
erful person; but he’s not that interested in 
being named as the artist, which goes 
against the tide in our culture. 

Matthew Behnke made a wonderfully 
original arch of shopping carts out there 
and wrote a story about it for the August, 
2000, Street Spirit. His sculpture was both 
an artwork and a physical blockade set up 
to symbolically resist the removal of 
homeless people. It captured the sense of 
ongoing resistance to displacement that 
inspires much of the art at the landfill. 

Close encounter of the police kind 

On December 5, I went to the New 
Sense art museum at the Albany Landfill 
to paint. The landfill itself has a few odd 
chunks of concrete sticking out; but most- 
ly it is covered with dirt, trees and bushes. 

However, there are, additionally, piles 
of garbage left when the poor people were 
chased from their makeshift homes by 
paramilitary police raids. These pathetic 
piles of refuse vary. The one I picked for 
my “museum” had some smashed vodka 
bottles, old batteries, plastic sheeting for 
shelter, food containers, religious books, 
broken folding chairs, etc. 
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Paintings and sculptures have flourished at the Albany Landfill. 


I figured I could ignore this refuse, 
cover it with dirt, or carry it out to a dump- 
ster. But if life gives you a lemon, make 
lemonade, they say, so I decided to incorpo- 
rate this refuse into the art. After all, I have 
seen more than one art exhibit in plush gal- 
leries that features a pile of garbage. 

Anyway, I was busily painting various 
items of the garbage when a female police 
officer showed up. I was stunned, stand- 
ing there with a can of paint in my hand. 

She asked what I was doing, and my 
knee-jerk response was: “I don’t want to 
make any statements. I’m tape recording.” 

I added that second sentence to let 
them know that any violations by them 
will be recorded. So often, I have seen 
police walk all over the rights of people. 
This is unpatriotic of them. 

The officer represented the East Bay 
Parks police force. She was very interested 
in knowing whether or not I was homeless. 
I suppose John Muir or Jesus would have 
had more trouble from her than I had. Once 
it was cleared up that I did have an address 
and I wasn’t sniffing paint to get high, she 
became interested in what it was that I was 
doing. I had already painted a “Welcome” 
sign. In addition, I had a sign indicating that 
this area was the New Sense Art Museum. I 
also had prints and paintings hanging from 
wires and strings. 

I told her about Seymour Rosen and 
the Watts Towers and about this article 
for Street Spirit I was writing. She was 


Paul Desfor photos 


amused and friendly. She had never seen 
anyone painting garbage before. She had 
not seen the north side of the landfill yet 
where all the plywood “canvases” were on 
display (“plywood paradise’). 

We parted in a friendly manner, and no 
ticket was written. She said it didn’t look 
like vandalism to her. I’ve been homeless 
before. But at that moment, I was glad 
I’m not homeless now. I hate being 
harassed. 


Beauty breaks free from concrete 


Although I am just one anonymous 
drone among six billion people, I feel 
qualified enough to say that you will 
probably enjoy yourself at the Albany 
Landfill on a sunny day. (Unfortunately, it 
is not wheelchair accessible, although one 
homeless guy out there did use a wheel- 
chair.) There is something uplifting in 
seeing grass or flowers grow right out of 
the cracks in a sidewalk; it shows how 
beauty can break through the grim con- 
crete of an urban landscape. The same 
spirit is at work at the Albany Landfill. 

This is an area that “civilization” used 
as a dumping ground for its ugly concrete 
rubbish. Yet, now it’s an area where 
artists and homeless people have set loose 
their creativity. Painted teepees, surreal 
paintings and strange sculptures have bro- 
ken free of the captivity of cement. Maybe 
this time, beauty will have the last word. 
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n America, homeless people are 

nameless and faceless, invisible and 

ignored. Through a series of com- 

pelling and unsettling paintings of his 
fellow citizens trying to survive the streets 
of heartache and loss, Leonard Silverberg 
has helped retrieve them from their socially 
imposed invisibility and silence. 

His portraits of the insulted and injured 
of our time are often disturbing in their 
uncensored depiction of human anguish. 
It’s as if Goya himself had been set loose 
to paint the dark torment of New York 
City in the new millennium. 

Silverberg’s turbulent paintings run 
counter to the whole tenor of the times, in 
two major ways. First, his art reclaims a 
human face for the faceless masses. His 
close-up character studies of those caught 
in the extremity of poverty and distress 
show the singular individuality of each 
person — a Startling contrast with how 
popular opinion and the mainstream 
media tend to lump street people together 
as part of a vast, unseen, and undifferenti- 
ated mass of untouchables. 

But Silverberg’s second deviation from 
the dominant culture is even more signifi- 
cant. In these times of heedless affluence, 
psychological denial and political repres- 
sion are the preferred methods of coping 
with widespread poverty and suffering; 
the public puts on blinders to avoid seeing 
the homeless, while political officials 
order the police to drive them out of view. 
Silverberg, in stark contrast, confronts his 
viewers with unflinching portraits of 
ragged street people in the throes of hard- 
ship, illness, pain and disability. 

Most well-off Americans avert their 
faces to ignore and deny the silent suffer- 
ing on the streets; Silverberg’s art is an in- 
your-face counterattack. He offers a face- 
to-face encounter with the very ones who 
are almost universally shunned. 

Silverberg’s encyclopedic survey of 
homeless people in all their dark valleys 
of privation and misery raises disconcert- 
ing questions about our society’s pre- 
sumed affluence, decency and compas- 
sion. If artists were taken more seriously, 


Lenny Silverberg’s unforgettable 
portraits of the insulted and injured 
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this art might shake the foundations of our 

national security and peace of mind. 
Silverberg began his exhaustive series 

of homeless portraits after he and his wife 


moved to New York in 1984, after living 
in the Bay Area for’20 years. At that time, "| 


Ronald Reagan was completing his first 
term as president and homelessness was 
exploding on a national level. Silverberg 
saw how the streets of New York City had 
become a dumping ground for unprece- 
dented numbers of impoverished souls 
exiled to the alleys and abandoned lots. 

In an interview with Street Spirit, 
Silverberg described the genesis of his 
street art. From his window, he began 
sketching an encampment of little 
makeshift houses of cardboard and. wood. 

“The first winter we were in New York 
was a very bad winter,” he said. “People 
were living in connected cardboard boxes 
and going out to collect wood, keeping a 
fire going 24 hours a day because of the 
cold. I could see that from my window and 
began to sketch it. There were enormous 
amounts of homelessness and it was a way 
to deal with it — to draw it because you 
were faced with it all the time.” 

He began taking a sketchbook with him 
on his travels about New York and drew 
quick studies of homeless people, encamp- 
ments, and a wide variety of street scenes. 
After two years, he began to compose 
paintings based on the street sketches. 

Drawing the faces of homeless people 
began to make his painting “more 
anchored and much more solid” than the 
work he had been doing before, he said. 
He was expressing through art the raw 
emotions of the street, the unvarnished 
humanity and bitter struggles to survive. 

“It’s just humanity,” he explained. “It’s 
just a very direct, revealed, unfaked face. | 
was drawn to that. The American adver- 
tising ideal is that you can live any 
lifestyle you want. The reverse of that is 
the reality of these faces, right here, that 
don’t have any choice.” 

Silverberg learned that the homeless 
people he saw living in all kinds of unex- 
pected habitats in New York were not just 
victims. Many had become very creative 
in the art of surviving in an inhospitable 
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urban environment, building innovative 
shelters out of scavenged materials. 

“My paintings about their home-build- 
ing are based on a human desire to build 
things, to add and take away, to create,” 
he said. “So even though we think of the 
homeless on the bottom, and as desperate 
and lost, that human creativity doesn’t go 
away. It’s there — whether it’s born from 
desperation and madness, it’s still there. 
And you can see it, if you look. One of 
my paintings is of a guy who used a doll- 
house facade. I saw a guy who used bed- 
springs for a house.” 

Silverberg warned that artists seeking 
to depict the lives of the poor must avoid 
at least two serious traps. “It’s a very thin 
line that you walk,” he said, “and you 
have to be very conscious of it. You want 
to tell their story but you don’t want to be 
a voyeur to someone else’s suffering. I try 
not to be unsympathetic; but I try hard not 
to sentimentalize it. I try not to romanti- 
cize being poor. Being poor is not an 
acceptable situation. Real human beings 
are out there on the street and they don’t 
stop being human beings.” 

When asked what led him to dedicate 
years of his artistic life to painting images 
so full of human suffering that most of his 
potential audience will turn away, 
Silverberg said simply: “It felt right. It felt 
like I should be addressing stuff that peo- 
ple have difficulty looking at.” 


“T’ve seen people come into the studio 
and the curtain goes down over their eyes. 
They’re all of a sudden not looking at these 
faces. They want to get out of the studio, 
they want to change the conversation, and 
they don’t want to look at the work.” 

Even some of Silverberg’s close 
friends can’t understand the impulse that 
makes the artist hold up a mirror to the 
underside of society. “I have some friends 
who hate my work,” he said. “They refer 
to it as ‘Lenny’s dark side.’ They say, “He 
does that dark side in the studio but he’s 
easygoing when he’s with us.’ ” 

That instinctive avoidance of his art, of 
course, mirrors the reaction of many to 
homeless people in the flesh. I ask 
Silverberg if he’s noticed that parallel. 
“Absolutely. The ones who think about 
homelessness and care about it want to 
look at the paintings. The ones who don’t 
want to care, turn away.” 

He put on a show of his art at the 
College of Notre Dame in Belmont, 
California, that was well reviewed by an 
arts program on progressive radio station 
KPFA. But more conservative media have 
been as reluctant to deal with Silverberg’s 
art as they are with homelessness itself. A 
San Francisco gallery was interested in 
exhibiting his work, but then the gallery 
manager showed the paintings to a San 
Francisco newspaper reviewer. Silverberg 
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Golden Bicycles, the Peach Dimension and the Holy Trinity 
Bicycles that only Salvador Dali could pedal, art that it takes a child’s eyes to see 


Surreal vehicles descend to 
Berkeley from an other- 
worldly dimension... Plop 
Art strikes again, as art 
establishment reels in fear. 


by Richard List 


lop Art arrived again in Berkeley 

this past month — golden bicy- 

cles welded together in intricate 

shapes and plopped down in con- 
crete in the lawn at Berkeley City Hall. 
Golden bicycles gleaming in the sun, 
merged in an unusual form, simultaneous- 
ly graceful and unwieldy. Real bicycles 
that appear to have been pedaled in from 
another dimension, designed to accommo- 
date an alien anatomy. 

This Plop Art drew so many different 
responses — delight from children who 
happily played with the wheels; amused 
double-takes from passersby; admiration 
from bicycle activists; scornful dismissal 
from detractors who put it down as junk 
rather than art; contemplation from those 
who appreciated a quirky form of surreal 
art; consternation from some flustered city 
officials; benign tolerance from others. 

People ask about a work of art: “What 
does it mean?” They are afraid of the 
void. An art piece can be a Rorschach test. 
Your interpretation can indicate some- 
thing about how you think. — 

_ There is no one “correct” interpretation 
of the golden bicycles. The sculpture can 


first atom bomb explosion in 1945. There 
is a paradoxical nature to life. Is it art? 
Well, yes and no. Is it good? Yes and no. 
Am I good? Yes and no. We find it very 
difficult to live with paradox. 

When I saw a photo of my art in the 
Oakland Tribune, I saw a golden Trinity. I 
was amazed! It is a symbol in many reli- 
gions, a very old symbol. Sure is a weird 
world. I made the golden Trinity bicycles 
without much thought. I certainly never 
planned a symbol of a Trinity. Perhaps my 
seeing the form is simply a Rorschach 
proof of how I think sometimes. 


THE KEEPER OF THE EARTH 


It may be, however, that the Keeper of 
the Earth works through us sometimes. In 
Orson Scott Card’s science fiction novel, 
Earthborn, the Keeper of the Earth is the 
voice inside of us all. The Keeper judges 
the moral value of what we do. The voice 
is very small, and is easily pushed aside. 

I believe the Keeper in us and outside 
of us wants us to be happy, relaxed, help- 
ful, at peace with the environment. I think 
things get screwed up because of our 
external environment: cities, wars, revolu- 
tions, rent to pay, confusion, people 
crowding in on you, careers to fulfill, 


things to buy, people who reject you, El 


An anonymous Plop Artist installs a surrealistic bicycle sculpture 


Lyle Wolfly photo 


as photographer Kristen Loken immortalizes the moment on film. 


Nino rains, the power of corporate soci- 
ety, endless manipulation, and on and on. 

These are bad times in many ways. 
Those sincere, inspired, motivated people 
must remember to relax and look on the 
bright side of things. It is always darkest 
just before the dawn. Spring will come. 
Golden bicycles gleam in the sun, and life 
goes on. The Keeper of the Earth is still 
on the scene. 

There is a very true saying: “Design is 


two percent of life, art, nature, sex, etc. I 
feel safest in nonviolence because I make 
so many mistakes. My judgment is terri- 
ble sometimes. I ask everyone for feed- 
back, criticism, and so on. Sometimes 
your worst enemy can give you the pic- 
ture of yourself that you really need. 

I had trouble sleeping for three nights 
before the long-planned plop on the front 
lawn of Berkeley City Hall. 

I first went to the Art Commission in 


These are bad times in many ways. But it is always 
darkest just before the dawn. Spring will come. Golden 
bicycles gleam in the sun, and life goes on. The Keeper 


of the Earth is on the scene. 


not a static process.” I didn’t think up 
putting the wheels into the grass, but it 
looks great. I want to do more, with bikes 
diving straight in and out of the earth, as 
they enter and leave the Peach Dimension 
(a swell place). Peaches are, well, divine. 
Beautiful colors and taste, soft. They’re 
not like rotten apples, as in the Rotten 
Apple Dimension which is currently hurt- 
ing us. 

A little known, but important, fact is 
that the golden bicycles are from the 
Peach Dimension. It is hard to get to Earth 
from there, however, because of the 
Rotten Apple Dimension. The Rotten 
Apple Dimension blocks the entrance to 
Earth, and pours out bad vibes. The last 
time the gateway to the Peach Dimension 
was open a lot was 1967. Also, a period 
from 1974-78 was pretty good. 


PLop ART IN 10 EASY LESSONS 


“You miss 100% of the shots you don’t 
take.” — Wayne Gretzsky, hockey player 


Life is really a mystery, all right. I fre- 
quently feel we understand only one or 


Berkeley 13 or 14 months ago. I was 
somewhat incoherent, as usual, but some 
commissioners wished me luck. I fre- 
quently need luck a lot. 

In late December, I got a call from Bay 
Area Backroads. They were going to film 
me and Plop Art for their television show 
on January 12, 1998. (The filming was 
suddenly and inexplicably canceled. I 
can’t prove censorship, but I’m mighty 
suspicious.) However, the Plop Art did 
draw good coverage from the East Bay 
Express, Oakland Tribune and S.F. 
Chronicle. 

My City Halli Plop Art had to proceed 
because I already had spread the word. If I 
had known then what was to happen, I 
would have waited. Some friends and I 
carried our bicycle plop onto the front 
lawn of Berkeley City Hall on Dec. 28, 
1997; it remained there for the first part of 
January, near a rusty hulk of a metal 
sculpture commissioned by the City. 

After installing the Plop Art in con- 
crete, we had a police visit. Next day, I 
went to talk to folks in City Hall. I had 


(and have) lots of fears. I don’t want to be 
a lightning rod. One official was furious. 

In mid-January, | removed the golden 
bicycles from the lawn voluntarily. I start- 
ed putting more bikes at bike racks on 
Shattuck Avenue. Some are weird double- 
decker types with extra seats and parts 
welded on. Others hold amusing objects. 
Most are painted gold, which looks great 
but tarnishes quickly. 

As far as bikes go, I would like to 
remind people of a few things. First, it 
seems that bicyclists are helping society 
in major ways. Less congestion and pollu- 
tion for starters. Car drivers should go 
way out of their way to cooperate. 

Second, I drive a pickup truck and I 
ride a bike. Many bicyclists fail to realize 
how difficult it is to see them at night! I 
care, I drive slowly, and I still almost hit 
people. Wear lights and bright clothes. 

Third, when you open your car door, 
do it slowly. Perhaps put a small sign up 
to remind yourself. Maybe the penalties 
for causing a bicyclist to slam into your 
door should be dramatically increased. 
Discipline could have a salutary effect. 

PLOoP ART PERMIT PROCESS 

A quick Plop Art permit process could 
be granted. Plop Art costs no taxpayer 
money and is temporary (temporary 
means several weeks or months, not sev- 
eral hours). I myself would apply for per- 
mits. There is such a thing as responsible 
plop art. If people wish to create some- 
thing, and fail to get the plop permit, the 
Plop Art police could evaluate the item 
and determine if it is a safety hazard. 
Perhaps it could be left up for a few days 
or a week anyway. We wish to avoid art 
malpractice, but the community should 


_ avoid censorship. Art is too important to 


leave in the hands of professional art peo- 
ple or hidden away in museums. 

What is art, anyway? I cannot answer 
this question. I can only lay out a few 
conjectures. Perhaps art cannot be under- 
stood. Is art simply some sort of sub- 
servient jewel? Must it always be useful? 
Is it just decoration? 

Religion, also, has given a kind of jus- 
tification for art in the past. Why does 
every piece of art have to have a mean- 
ing? What is the meaning of a tree or a 
junked truck? Sometimes a piece of art is, 
before and beyond all definitions, an 
object in a certain space, an object to be 
contemplated without preconceptions. 

It’s your Rorschach test, partner! You 
find whatever meaning you wish. The art 
provokes thought or, perhaps, disdain. 

A woman has said: “To name is to 
know; to know is to control.” A male 
friend adds: “To control is to destroy or 
strangle.” “Art is a ritualistic binding of 
the perpetual motion machine that is 
nature.” Art is spellbinding. Art fixes the 
audience in its seat, stops the feet before a 
painting, fixes a book in the hand. 

Contemplation is a magic act. 


Goya in New York 
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said, “The reviewer didn’t like it at all so 
the gallery didn’t show it. Gallery people 
are in the business to sell and they don’t 
think they can sell art that is disturbing.” 

“One gallery owner kept saying, ‘This 
is tough work, tough work.’ I got annoyed 
and said, ‘What do you mean?’ He told 
me that it’s tough to like, and tough to 
look at. I asked, “Isn’t Goya tough?’ 

“And he just said, ‘Yes.’ ” 


Silverberg, now 60, lived in the Bay 
Area from 1965-1984, and studied paint- 
ing here in the ‘60s. But his artistic roots 
go deeper into American history than that, 
back to the artists involved with FDR’s 
WPA during the Great Depression. 

“When I was in art school,” he recalls, 
“all my teachers were abstract painters, 
but I never wanted to be an abstract 
painter. I always looked at the WPA 
artists. I liked Rafael and Moses Sayer, 
who painted breadlines, unemployment 
lines, people living in the parks. I liked 


_ Edward Hopper, who captured the loneli- 


ness of the American scene. I always liked 
the German expressionists, like Kaethe 
Kollwitz, who painted poverty and hunger 
and strikes. She painted all the political 
strife of Germany.” 

These inspiring artists created uncom- 
promising works that revealed the hidden 
truths about their societies, and persevered 
in that prophetic work in dark times, 
despite official disapproval or censorship. 

Kaethe Kollwitz was censored and 
attacked by Nazi Germany for drawing 
deeply felt portraits of the oppression and 
persecution suffered by the poor in 


Germany. This is art as a deeply serious 
vocation, a true calling — as opposed to 
the modern-day cynicism of art as a rack- 
et, a hustle, a way to cash in with posh 
gallery openings. 

Painting the human face of the face- 
less, portraying the humanity of the down- 
trodden — that is what has everlasting 
value for humanity. That is the job of the 
true artist. Not all gallery owners will wel- 
come the kind of art Lenny Silverberg has 
created. But you can imagine Kaethe 
Kollwitz opening her arms and welcom- 
ing him like a brother. 
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Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on panel, 20” by 16” 


“Art with a Social Conscience 
The Street Spirit interview with Christine Hanlon 


from page one 


been a roving art correspondent for Street _ 
- Spirit, constantly finding vital new art 


with-an unerring eye. . 

List has undergone long hots oF home- 
lessness, and is sensitive to the misrepre- 
sentation of homeless people by artists. It is 
all the more significant, then, to hear how 
- greatly he values Hanlon’s artwork. 

List said, “There’s a great deal of grav- 
ity in her work and there’s more there 
than meets the eye. I looked at her work 

and asked myself, ‘Why does she do it?’ I 
think she wants to focus our attention and 
then perhaps we’ll have more compas- 
sion. After looking at her art, I did start 
having more compassion, and I extended 
it beyond homeless people to other people 
as well. And it makes my life better. 

“T truly believe she’s got a tremendous 
intellect which is informed by her good 
heart; and the two together make an incredi- 
bly potent combination. I hope she gets the 
MacArthur genius award someday.” 

Hanlon’s paintings have been chosen 
for exhibition in many regional and 
national juried shows; and she has 
received first-place awards in several 
museum shows. At the Berkeley Art 
Center, 500 artists submitted over 2,000 
slides to a national juried show; Hanlon’s 
art was one of only 40 pieces chosen. 

While working on her Master of Fine 
Arts at the Academy of Art College, she 
received several faculty awards. Hanlon 
now teaches at the Academy of Art 
College and gives technical seminars at 
colleges and universities in the Bay Area. 

Street Spirit: Why does your art focus 
on images of homelessness, poverty, 
urban isolation, especially in a culture 
that wants to ignore homeless people? 

Christine Hanlon: Good question, and 
you’ ve actually included the answer to the 
question in your question, which is: I 
specifically chose that subject to get peo- 
ple to look at the subject of homelessness. 
I also have been a social activist and a 
political activist for many years, but I had 
never included that imagery in my work. I 
would say I was more of a traditional 


landscape, figurative artist. 

But when I decided to go back to grad- 
uate school after 20 years, I realized that, 
in order to create a body of work that had 


déeper meaning for me, I had to bring 


more of what was really important for me 
into the painting. So I was going to school 
in San Francisco, and I became keenly 
aware of all the homeless issues because I 
was just seeing people on the streets; and 
I decided that, as an imagery that would 
have a strong impact on people, and as a 
social issue that | could comment on, I 
decided to choose homelessness. I really 
didn’t choose it based on the salability of 
the images that I was going to create. 


Spirit: You weren’t concerned about 
whether you could sell these paintings? 

Christine: In terms of the commercial 
viability of the imagery, I began to feel I 
didn’t care. 


Spirit: It almost seems like a death 
sentence for a serious artist to focus on 
homelessness. People don’t want to see it 
in real life. Why would they want to see it 
in paintings ?- 

Christine: Exactly. So that actually 
again points to the answer. In just the way 
Richard List once took a picture frame, 
went into a museum, and stood behind the 


frame with himself as the subject, I knew 


that it is much easier for people to look at 
the image of something than the real 
thing, and especially issues of poverty, 
homelessness. All that is easier to deal 
with when it’s removed from the actual 
subject. So, my intention was to create 
images that were beautiful, in the sense 
that they would pull people in. But when 
they were pulled in, they would realize 
they were looking at a homeless image. 
When I first showed the pieces in 1995, 
the feedback I got from people was that 
they are disturbing because it’s a homeless 
figure. At the same time, I didn’t want it to 
be in your face — people on the street that 
are overly disturbing to people. That’s why 
I made the figure just an element within the 
whole context of an urban environment, 
because I want it to be a strong place to 
which people have to visually move, and 


‘HOMELESS IN Kyoro II.” 


‘“WATERFRONT VIEW.” 
then they discover what it is. 


Spirit: That’s exactly what happened to 
me in looking at your painting, “Rhonda's 
Place.” When I first looked, I saw the 
lights of the downtown, and I thought 
Rhonda’s Place must be a late-night café 
or a place to hear music. Then, as the 
painting draws you in, you see what 
Rhonda’s Place is: It’s a.homeless woman 
in a sidewalk encampment,-barely surviv- 
ing through a bad night in the big city. 

Christine: Well, “Rhonda’s Place” was 
one of the images where I basically wanted 
to comment on the social class element to 
homelessness. Actually, what’s in the 
background is one of those super-long lim- 
ousines, and then the Sheraton Palace 
Hotel. Anyone who knows that area of the 
city knows where that is. I was definitely 
making a comment — you know, you got 
that. It could be a café or something, but 
actually it’s her encampment. And. then I 
wanted to show extreme poverty, someone 
living right on the street. 


Spirit: Living on the sidewalk right 
next to extreme wealth. 

Christine: Right. Right around the 
corner from extreme opulence. One of the 
most expensive hotels in the city is right 
around the corner. And this is true every- 
where in the world, that the highest-end 
financial districts and the fanciest hotels 
are always right next to the people in the 
most poverty. It happens everywhere. | 
was trying to make that comment. 
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Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on panel, 5” by 8.1” 


Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on canvas, 26 3/4” by 21” 


I know Rhonda, and that’s why I called 
it “Rhonda’s Place.” I fed her for about a 
year when I was in graduate school. I had 
my school studio right around the oppo- 
site corner when I was at the Academy of 
Art. I used to come out and see her there, 
and I would bring her food. My partner 
and I would routinely give her money and 
food, because that’s where she’s living, 
and she’s still living there. She has seen 
the image. I gave her a copy of the paint- 
ing, and she knew I was doing a painting 
of her, and she was fine with it. She is a 
pretty amazing woman, actually, that she 
has been alone on that street, or the next 
street over. She is there five years later. 

Spirit: Your paintings show great empa- 
thy towards homeless people, yet you went 
beyond that by giving her food, too. 

Christine: I would be a social activist 
full time if I didn’t have to make a living. 
I’ve always been into volunteering and 
activism. : 


Spirit: What issues have you worked 
on as an activist? 

Christine: Anti-nuclear. I worked real- 
ly hard against the Gulf War in 1991. I 
organized. I marched at that anti-war rally 
on Saturday, October 26th [the huge rally 
in San Francisco against war in Iraq]. It’s 
just so strange. It’s like déja vu ten years 
later. I’ve always been an activist. I was 
involved with the Shadow project. I have 
worked actively on electoral issues. 


See Christine Hanlon’s Art page 9 
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Christine Hanlon’s Art 


from page 8 


Spirit: What was the Shadow project? 

Christine: It was sort of a perfor- 
mance art piece done by groups of people 
all over. We got up in the middle of the 
night before Hiroshima Day, and made 
full-body outlines in white on the street 
with people that day, and this happened 
all over the world. When people woke up 
that morning, they saw on the street these 
white outlines shaped like people’s bod- 
ies. So, it was an anti-nuclear action, com- 
memorating the people at Ground Zero in 


Hiroshima who were vapoirzed, but left a _ 


~ real shadow on the ground : 


Spirit: Reviewers have written that you 
paint images of urban isolation, akin to the 
painter Edward Hopper. One review noted 
that your painting, “Waiting for the Go,” 
showed a man immobilized at a street cor- 
ner, separate from everyone else. But the 
reviewer didn’t mention that the man was 
holding a sign asking for alms. How 
strange that the review missed that man’s 
real isolation and destitution, the same 
way that man is isolated in real life from 
the cars driving by that ignore him. 

Christine: Well, that image was the 
second homeless painting I did, and I was 
definitely influenced by Edward Hopper. I 
looked at a lot of Hopper. He did a lot of 
bird’s eye view, but also worm’s eye view 
perspectives. He painted figures in urban 
environments. I was a little disturbed that 
the reviewer thought that was a man read- 
ing a newspaper, but the reviewer got it 
right that the figure in another painting 
was a homeless man: But, once a review 
is written, and someone reacts to your 
work, you can’t change what’s been pub- 
lished. That’s it. 


Spirit: It’s illuminating, though, that 
here is this image of urban isolation, but 
the review itself contributes to that isola- 
tion by not recognizing this is a man in 
poverty asking for help. 

Christine: Yeah, I saw the irony of 
that myself. I thought it was sort of inter- 
esting. To me, it was utterly apparent that 
this was a man holding a cardboard sign 
with a cigarette in his hand, just waiting. I 
mean, “Waiting For The Go” is the title. 
What’s he waiting for? He’s waiting for 
the cars to move, and then they’ll stop, 
and then he can ask for help. It’s about 
your awareness of people. 

Once you become aware of something, 
you’re always aware of it; but, you can’t 
expect everyone else to have the same 
awareness of an issue all the time that you 
may personally have, although you assume 
that people will. Now, when those paintings 
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“FAUX STREET REVISITED.” The viewpoint of a homeless woman at ground level, as passe 
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rs-by hurry past and ignore her. 


Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on canvas, 20” by 32 1/3” 


A homeless person sleeps in a cardboard box outside an expensive clothing store in San Francisco on a rainy night. 


are all in a group, and it’s nothing but urban 
scenes with homeless figures, then 
nobody’s going to mistake what it is. 


Spirit: Are Edward Hopper’s lonely 
images much of an influence on your art? 

Christine: I would have to say that I 
have looked at lots of Edward Hopper; and 
I’ve seen how he uses perspective, and the 
selection of just one or two figures within 
his compositions. I think he’s a better 
watercolorist and printmaker than painter. 
Technically, I think there are much better 
painters with oil paint than Hopper, but 
compositionally he is fantastic. Great per- 
spective. He is very, very good. 


Spirit: Many artists have portrayed 
alienation. But only a very few portray the 
intense form of loneliness and suffering 
that poverty and oppression breed. 

Christine: Right. Well, I can talk about 
one of those artists. There are a couple of 
artists, both contemporary and in the past, 
that I just feel so passionately about, and 
one, of course, is the German woman... 


Spirit: Kaethe Kollwitz? Was she an 
inspiration for you? a 

Christine: Yeah, she totally is and 
was. Oh! I mean her work was so full of 
intense emotion, and comment on human 
suffering, basically. 


Spirit: And poverty, war and injustice. 
Christine: And poverty and war, and 
everything. At the same time, if you look 
at images she has done, like her self-por- 


“HOME ON WHEELS.”’ 


traits... To me, it really doesn’t matter 
what subject the great artists are focusing 
on, it’s really their sensitivity. Their sensi- 
tivity, period, in the sense that they can 
turn the view back on themselves like she 
does in that self-portrait, and still make an 
emotional statement that just transcends 
her and time. To me that’s one of the 
greatest self-portraits ever done. 

Another artist who is a contemporary 
artist that I feel really passionate about 
and who actually inspired the piece, 
“Serenity Base,” is Jerome Witkin. 
Jerome Witkin is a painter who deals with 
very intense subjects, from homelessness 
to torture to domestic violence to the 
Holocaust; and does these huge triptychs 
and major-sized pieces that are just unbe- 


~ Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on panel, 20” by 32 1/3” 


lievable. He is an unbelievably fantastic 
painter, but he also attacks the most diffi- 
cult subjects. They are just so beautiful. If 
you like that piece, you should go see 
Jerome Witkin’s work, and you would be 
blown away. He’s fantastic. 


Spirit: Has anyone else especially 
inspired you? 

Christine: Of contemporary artists, 
Jerome Witkin was the strongest influ- 
ence. I would say, looking back to histor- 
ical artists, I think Goya, because he dealt 
with, again, extremely difficult issues of 
his time, and he experienced them him- 
self. He was anti-war. He dealt with 
poverty. He dealt with the isolation of the 


See Christine Hanlon Interview page 13 
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The San Francisco Print Collective makes con- 


frontational and beautiful pieces of political 
art, and pastes it up around the streets of San 
Francisco — art in the service of resistance. 


by James Tracy 


here has been much debate on 

the role of artists during times of 

gentrification. Oftentimes, white 

artists can become the vanguard 
of displacement, with their presence lay- 
ing a groundwork for the rich to move in 
later. Healthy communities normally have 
artistic expression, and the working-class 
Latino communities of the Mission 
District have evolved the Mission Cultural 
Center and Teatro Campesino, and have 
given rise to noteworthy performers such 
as Guillermo Gomez-Pena, Cathy G and 
Culture Clash. 

One group of predominantly white 
artists operating out of the Mission 
District have not been content to sit on the 
sidelines during the struggles against gen- 
trification and unjust evictions of the past 
years. The San Francisco Print Collective 
has constantly chosen to ally itself with 
groups such as the Mission Anti- 
Displacement Coalition and the Coalition 
On Homelessness. The results have been 
bilingual, confrontational and beautiful 
pieces of political art, often wheatpasted 
around the streets of San Francisco. 

Art’s role in gentrification is contin- 
gent on one thing: the willingness of 
artists to remain unpoliticized and isolated 
from other communities. Artists such as 
the S.F. Print Collective in the Mission 
District are “getting it” and conyerting 
things such as access and privilege into 
assets for others to use. 

Eric Triantafillou is an artist who 
works with the S.F. Print Collective and 
teaches silk-screening to Mission District 
youth. S.F. Print Collective posters, 
wheat-pasted all around the neighbor- 
hood, deliver powerful messages, often 


generated by Latino activists, and adver- 
tise upcoming anti-gentrification actions. © 


One large poster was a picture of a 
Latina mom and daughter facing eviction, 
and highlighting MAC’s ongoing efforts 


to stem displacement. Another succinctly: 


summed up MAC’s ongoing campaign 
against a Planning Commission bought by 


big real-estate developers: They Plan For 
Profits. Let’s Plan For People. 

The Print Collective’s graphics not only 
lend a vibrancy to the growing resistance, 
but a hands-on way to participate in it. 

“Posters and media and images are 
some of the most powerful; it’s good that 
we are building more of a community 
through art and building support with 
organizations who share our vision,” 
remarked Teresa Almaguer, of People 
Organized Defending Environmental and 
Economic Rights (PODER), a group of 
activists who are extremely active in the 
housing movement in San Francisco. 

As of late, the S.F. Print Collective has 
turned its attention to homelessness, wheat- 
pasting politically charged posters all over 
the city in the weeks leading up to the 
North American Street Newspaper 
Association (NASNA) conference held in 
late July 2001 at New College in San 
Francisco. A recent poster mocked the San 
Francisco Chronicle with a false masthead 
and a picture of Willie Brown; the headline 
screamed out the mayor’s and the 
Chronicle’s disdain for the poor, reading: 
“Fuck The Homeless! Save the Tourists!” 

The S.F. Print Collective’s flurry of 
homeless posters during the NASNA con- 
ference presented jarring images contrast- 
ing the complacent self-satisfaction of the 
visibly rich with the deprivation and 
unmet.needs of the poor. These artworks 
on homeless themes were plastered all 
over Civic Center Plaza, confronting the 
mayor and the political elite with provoca- 
tive messages mocking the raw injustices 
of the established order. The posters bor- 
rowed the techniques of corporate adver- 
tising to mock the greedy corporations 
and politicians responsible for homeless- 
ness and the loss of affordable housing. 

- This is art as Bertolt Brecht envisioned 
it: art asa hammer to reshape an unjust 
social order; art that functions as the miss- 
ing conscience of a city that has sold its 
soul to the rich; art that is unafraid to 
deliver a bracing call for social change 
just when it is needed most. 
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The San Francisco Print Collective has created a series of powerful posters expos- 
ing how greed, gentrification and economic injustice have created a growing dis- 
parity between the rich and the extremely poor. 
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A satiric jab at the way unspoken prejudices lie at the very heart of campaigns of 
economic cleansing that would make the Mission area “cleaner, brighter, whiter.” 


The S.F. Print Collective created this poster to announce a national conference of 
street newspapers and homeless activists held in San Francisco. 
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Artists Deliver a Prophetic Warning in the Dark of Night 


Where do people go after becoming homeless? Some end up as silhouettes pasted on a wall. 


Rebeka Rodriguez 


At City Hall, mourners lit candles in memory oes 


of homeless people who died on city streets. 


by Chance Martin 


ead people. Dead homeless peo- 

ple» On« December) 2st; the 

longest night of the year, people 
across the country gathered to remember 
the men, women and children who died 
homeless this year. This year in San 
Francisco, people held an interfaith 
memorial service in front of City Hall, 
where they held up candles and read the 
names of the lost. The Rev. Glenda Hope 
has organized these solemn occasions 
every year, a time for people to gather and 
reflect on our friends and neighbors who 
have died on the streets because of our 
nation’s refusal to make a basic commit- 
ment to house all of its citizens. 

There were 169 names of people who 
had died on the streets known to us by the 
time the memorial was held on December 
q 21, 1999. By the time the year 2000 rolled 
in, the list had already grown to 183. The 
; numbers keep rising. Happy new year, eh? 
In past years, San Francisco’s medical 
examiner’s database actually had a field to 
mark whether the decedents were home- 
less when they died. Then all that 
remained determine the final number was 
to review all the year’s M.E. reports and 
some considerable footwork to actually 
fe’ verify if those with questionable housing 

status fit the criteria. After the data was 

collected, an annual report was prepared 

in conjunction with the S.F. Department 
(i of Public Health. 
‘ This research and reporting was the 
result of years of pressure from the 
Coalition on Homelessness. I guess you 
might ask yourself why in the hell anyone 
would want to immerse themselves in such 
grisly research during the holiday season. 
We have a little joke about that around 
here: Dead People Don’t Lie. That informa- 
tion is very valuable in our efforts to orga- 
nize campaigns to combat the causes of 
preventable deaths. It’s not a pretty trea- 
sure. It reveals areas where our safety net’s 
unraveling cost some people their lives. 

The basic premise is that if we can suc- 
cessfully advocate services and programs 
that would reduce the number of homeless 
deaths here, we will raise the “quality of 
life” for the majority of our homeless pop- 
. ulation. We haven’t been as successful in 
a that area — the number of homeless 
4 deaths in San Francisco continues to spi- 
; ral ever higher in the utter indifference of 
? 


son is 30 years less than the U.S. average. 

+ Substance use is the major cause of 
death among homeless people here. 
Heroin is a factor in over half of those 
deaths the medical examiner terms “acci- 
dental poisoning,” and chronic alcoholism 
is a major contributor to many other pre- 
mature deaths from other causes. 

The man who formerly wrote the 
“advocacy” portion of San Francisco’s 
homeless deaths report ended up residing 
beneath a bridge struggling with our pub- 
lic health system to get a replacement for 
a necrotic hip joint. This is a man who 
had done an indispensable job of research- 
ing and reporting on the city’s homeless 
death toll for years. 

How did our city repay this dedication? 
A couple of nice young men from the 
CalTrans detail assigned to clear homeless 
campsites drove him from his lair by 
slinging rocks and bottles at him. He had 
to slide down the hillside to escape, on a 
hip his doctor has advised him should 
walk no more than two blocks. 

After that attack, he told me he could 
not climb up to his camp without blurred 


a managed-care public health paradigm. 
A couple of sad facts: 
« The life expectancy of a homeless per- 
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vision from tears of pain. I hope he man- 
ages to live this winter out. I really do. 

This year, thanks to a group called 
Artists Against Homeless Deaths, we did 
something new to speak out against the 
premature deaths of too many. We har- 
nessed the energy of artists and activists to 
bring the grim truth of these preventable 
deaths into the public eye as never before. 

Armed only with wheatpaste and posters 
that starkly depicted Preventable Deaths #1 
through #183, artists spread out across San 
Francisco neighborhoods, breaking the 
silence that shrouds the shamefully high 
numbers of homeless deaths in this affluent 
city. Life-size silhouettes were posted on 
walls, boarded-up buildings, and vacant lots 
where people had died on the streets — a 
prophetic warning of the lethal outcome of 
growing poverty rates. 

Designed by San Francisco artist 
Malcolm McClay, the posters resemble the 
outlines that police draw on the ground to 
mark where a dead body has been found. 
McClay said, “I sincerely hope that what 
we did will Be a step, however small, to 
reducing the numbers of homeless deaths 


d in San Francisco showing Preventable Deaths #175 
and #156. Posters were pasted across the city to raise awareness about the homeless death toll. 


Lydia Gans photo 


After artists finished blanketing the city, Preventable Deaths #56 and #156 seemed to haunt San Francisco’s streets like ghosts. 


and will eventually reduce the number of 
homeless people on our streets. We all 
know there is no good reason there should 
be anyone living on our streets.” 

McClay paid tribute to the artists and 
volunteers who painted posters and pasted 
them all over the city. He said, “The pro- 
ject was, of course, like all projects, a lot 
of work; but this time the rewards were 10 
times that of the work. I feel very fortu- 
nate to be surrounded by friends I can call 
up at a moment’s notice and ask to work 
their entire day off or stay up till all hours 
of the morning covered in paste.” 

Bradford Cat, an artist who came all the 
way from Los Angeles to take part, wrote 
of his involvement in the event: “It was an 
unbelievably heart-wrenching experience to 
travel around the city from midnight till 5 in 
the morning, sometimes literally stepping 
over the bodies of these people whose 
plight we were trying to call attention to. 
On this night, as on every other night, 
15,000 people are lying in the cold; without 
health care, without shelter, without so 


See Homeless Deaths in S.F. page 13 
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Interview with Christine Hanlon 


The name “Serenity Base” is a little bit of a take 


off on 


‘Tranquility Base,” the base on the moon. So, that was sort 
of a tongue-in-cheek way of alluding to a homeless person 
being on the same planet, in the same city, but they don’t 
even feel like they are part of the society. 


from page 9 


individual. He dealt with a lot of the 
things that I’m always keenly aware of. It 
doesn’t matter what time you live in. 

Goya dealt with insanity and madness. 
He didn’t deal specifically with homeless- 
ness, but the people he chose to deal with, 
the imagery that he really wanted to do, 
not the commissions that he had to do, but 
he was expressing his true values about 
people who were pretty isolated, I mean, 
in insane asylums. Just really intense, dif- 
ficult subjects. And then he died in pover- 
ty, alone, which is just too ironic. 


Spirit: The ever-popular starving 
artist effect. 

Christine: The ever-popular starving 
artist, yes. 


Spirit: At first glance, the painting 
“Serenity Base” is an almost idyllic look at 
being homeless — like Huck Finn was 
homeless, but he was in nature, where it 
was pretty. You see a man camped under a 
tree, and it says, “Serenity Base,” so you 
get the idea that maybe it is a kind of medi- 
tative place for him and he’s peaceful in 
his little camp in nature. Then you look at 
the vast landscape leading to a view of the 
city in the background; and you have an 
entirely different thought that this person is 
exiled far away from his own city. He’s an 
outcast. He’s looking far away at a city 
where he doesn’t belong anymore. 

Christine: Absolutely. That is part of 
the interpretation that I wanted people to 
get from that painting, and there are other 
layers to the piece. The name “Serenity 
Base” is actually a little bit of a takeoff on 
“Tranquility Base,” the base on the moon. 
All that stuff that you just said is added 
onto the idea that someone can be living 
in an urban area yet they feel like they are 
on another planet, a complete outsider. 
So, that was sort of a tongue-in-cheek 
way of alluding to a homeless person 
being on the same planet, in the same city, 
but they don’t even feel like they are part 
of the society. 

Yes. And the other thing is that, in all 
my imagery, I love using San Francisco 
just because I love this city, and the 
source of a lot of my images is that home- 
less population and the encampments and 
the reality of being homeless in this city. 

So, when I did that piece, I wanted to 
bring together all of the concerns that I 
was creating: How the homeless live, the 
process of being homeless, the idea of 
time, an expansion of time. Because that’s 
actually the same figure in the encamp- 
ment, and walking off in the distance. It 
could be two different people, but one of 
the things that Jerome Witkin does with 
his paintings is he uses doubles, because 
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much as a fellow human being coming up 
and simply treating them with a modicum 
of dignity and respect, even stopping to 
say, ‘Hello. God bless you.’” 

San Francisco is awash in record levels 
of wealth and conspicuous consumption, 
yet, at the same moment, it is flooded with 
record numbers of homeless deaths. 
Pasting posters in public spaces where 
they cannot be ignored is a way of raising 
awareness about the connections between 


he is a twin; he has a twin brother. 

What I was doing was showing the 
process of being homeless where someone 
is Outside. They are in their encampment 
where they are living. They are isolated, 
but they are next to the city, and then they 
are going towards the city because every- 
body revolves back to the city for so 
many services, and it shows the process of 
being homeless. Then from a sort of an 
emotional point of view, the city is dark 
and sort of threatening-looking, because 
there was all this fog, and the sun was 
going down, and I wanted it to look like 
the homeless figure was moving through 
the light, but towards a darkness. 


Spirit: Towards the darkness he expe- 
riences in the city. 

Christine: The darkness of the city, 
yes. So, there are a lot of different things 
going on there. It doesn’t really matter all 
the influences that went into that for me. 
It’s more important what your response is 
to it. Your response is definitely something 
that I wanted people to feel looking at that 
painting — the sense of isolation, and out- 
side-ness, dealing with the elements. 
People are living outside when they are 
homeless. I loved how you expressed what 
that painting means; it was really well- 
expressed, better than how the reviewer 
expressed it in the S.F. Weekly. 

Spirit: Do you feel painting images of 
homelessness makes it more difficult to 
get the public to look at your art, and gal- 
leries to exhibit it, and patrons to buy it? 

Christine: That brings up the whole 
problem of artists making a living in this 
society. You’ll notice that my images now 
are the urban landscape, but they are not 
specifically homeless. That’s because the 
gallery that represents me here in San 
Francisco — specifically, the owner of 
this gallery, Karen Jenkins — was attract- 
ed to “Serenity Base.” She’s shown it in 
her gallery and has shown other homeless 
images, but she can’t sell them to her 
clients, and that’s the case for most artists 
making social comment imagery. 

When you have national or internation- 
al status, you actually have a lot more 
freedom to create art that is provocative 
and really socially stigmatic. But until and 
unless the artist gets to a certain stature of 
recognition, there is a really small demo- 
graphic of people who will buy that kind 
of work. So that’s why I am still doing 
urban images with figurative elements. 
They are still atmospheric. There is still a 
sense of isolation. They are very urban in 
feeling, but they are not homeless figures, 
because I need to sell my work. 

The work I’ve done has been in a lot of 
museum shows. A lot of times when 
artists are in museum shows, there’s less 
of an urgency for the work to be sold; in 


extreme poverty and socially irresponsible 
wealth. Unscrupulous real-estate devel- 
opers and extortionist landlords who 
evict to raise rents are profiteering off 
human misery. Where do people go after 
these evictions? Where do people go 
after becoming homeless? Some end up 
as silhouettes pasted on a wall. 

After 183 posters had been pasted up 
all over the city, McClay said: “What we 
are really talking about here is HOME- 
LESSCIDE! We condemn genocide in 
every country around the world but allow 
our own citizens to die without protection 
in their own homeland. It’s a disgrace.” 


other words, it’s more about public educa- 
tion and people seeing the work. Galleries 
might want to show the work, but most of 
their clientele doesn’t want to buy stuff 
like this. They might really like the work, 
but what they want is something that is 
going to make them feel good. 

This work doesn’t make people feel 
good. It makes them think, and it makes 
them feel stuff that they might not want to 
deal with. Although I have sold a lot of 
the work, it’s to specific collectors that 
want this kind of work, and there is a 
much smaller percentage of people who 
want to spend money on this stuff than a 
painting by Thomas Kinkade that is a 
nice, nondescript, impressionist painting. 


Spirit: Pictures with pretty lights. 

Christine: But people want that. 
People want images that are going to 
make them feel good and take them out of 
their own reality. So, I know that people 
don’t want to buy stuff like this. But I also 
know that the work needs to be created; 
and, in reality, if my gallery could sell this 
kind of work, I would still be doing strong 
social comment work. The good news is 
there is a gallery in L.A. that actually just 
saw my work, and they love dark work 
that is making social comment. So that 
gallery is going to want to find collectors 
for this stuff. But, at the same time, I feel 
that my work should be in some public 
collections. I want people to see the work. 
I don’t just want a private collector to buy 
it, and then it never gets seen again. 


Spirit: So it’s important to you that 
museums put these images of homeless- 
ness before the public. 

Christine: I want the work to be in 
collections that can be accessed by peo- 
ple. Because when it was at Yerba Buena 
Center for the Arts, a lot of people saw 
“Serenity Base.” And I was ecstatic that it 
got into that juried show. Actually, the 
curator of Yerba Buena, who was one of 
the jurors, liked my work. 


Spirit: /n an earlier painting, you won 
an award for painting images of footwear 
on benches. “Faux Street Revisited” 
shows a similar close-up of the feet of 
passers-by; but in the background, some- 
one is sitting at foot level, partially hidden 
behind a pole. A human being is sitting on 
the same sidewalk where all those feet are 
walking, yet she’s living in a different 
world — left behind and stranded. You 
used perspective to show the face of a 
homeless person on the level of everyone 
else’s feet — literally under foot. 

Christine: That is a really complex 
painting geometrically. It’s the square 
root of five, the ratio; the size of that piece 
is 37 inches by 84 inches. So, it’s a big 
painting. It’s a totally created environ- 
ment done from about 50 different photos. 
I posed myself as the homeless person. 
These are all different people I pho- 
tographed on the street (pointing to fig- 
ures in her painting). This is a friend of 
mine wearing my coat with some flowers. 
This is my hand holding the Guardian. 
This is a homeless guy I photographed in 
San Rafael pushing a shopping cart. I 
totally created this environment, but I did 
that after painting the bench, and the 
bench painting was called “Faux Street.” 


Spirit: 1 didn’t realize the titles were 
related, but I flashed on their connection. 

Christine: Yes, you got the connection. 
But the picture in the Chronicle saying it 
was about footwear just made me laugh, 
because it was not about footwear (laugh- 
ing). It was a competition. Ten students at 
the Academy of Art were offered park 
benches. It was sponsored by Park and 
Rec, Ghirardelli Square, and the Academy 
of Art, and it was a big publicity thing, and 
we were to do benches on any theme, and 
they were going to sit for a month in 
Ghirardelli Square and get voted on by the 
public and a panel of gallery judges. 

I said, “What can I do that is still going 


to tie into the homeless theme, but is 
going to be kind of whimsical and is 
going to be different?” What I did to get 
those images of the feet, was I laid down 
on the sidewalk in front of the building 
where my studio was, and I asked people 
if I could photograph their feet as they 
walked by. So, I actually was down on the 
ground photographing people’s feet from 
ground level. I got dozens of images, and 
then I selected the ones I wanted to make 
the composition. 

And the bench actually showed trash 
on the street, so that when someone sat on 
the bench, they were sitting in the trash on 
the street, and what people saw on the 
back of the bench was a possible view of 
a homeless person. So, that was the con- 
nection. The reaction was so strong, and 
the people loved it so much, and I got the 
top prize, and got all this ridiculous pub- 
licity. Then after that I said, “Well, I’ve 
got to do another painting that expands 
that view, but it’s still going to be from a 
low point of view.” 


Spirit: So in “Faux Street Revisited” 
we see a little further up peoples’ legs, 
and a homeless person is in their midst. 

Christine: Yes. You’re going to see a 
little more of people. It will still be anony- 
mous, but I didn’t want [the homeless fig- 
ure] to be a guy, and I didn’t want to go 
find women on the street to photograph, 
so I had my partner photograph me as a 
person with a can just sitting on the street. 
It’s sort of an androgynous-looking fig- 
ure, but it’s definitely a female; and, when 
you see the painting, a lot of people rec- 
ognize that it’s me. But it’s not a self-por- 
trait. I just posed myself as a homeless 
person. So, that’s how that piece evolved. 


Spirit: How did you come to make the 
two “Homeless in Kyoto” paintings? 

Christine: That’s a fantastic story. A 
friend of mine who lives in Bolinas is a 
very famous performance artist, Shasha 
Higby. I took stills from Shasha’s part- 
ner’s videotape that he did in Kyoto of 
homeless people when I ran into them at 
the opening of the Realism show at the 
Bolinas Museum. They saw that I was 
doing homeless images, and we got to 
talking, and I said, “I really want to see 
the people you photographed in Kyoto 
because I didn’t even realize there were 
homeless people in Japan.” 

So, I got this videotape. I went into the 
lab at the Academy, and I would stop the 
video at certain points and then take still 
photographs from the monitor. That’s how 
I created those two pieces. I did it to com- 
ment that homelessness is not just here. It’s 
not just in developing countries where 
there is Third World poverty. It is even in 
Japan, which we always think of as totally 
prosperous, and that was back in 1998. It 
definitely had that response. When people 
looked at the images, they said, “Japan?” 


Spirit: My first thought in seeing the 
Kyoto paintings was that this is exactly 
what homelessness in the U.S. looks like. It 
was that shock of, “It’s over there, too!” 

Christine: It’s over there, too. I was try- 
ing to make an international comment on 
the issue of homelessness. Other prosperous 
countries like Japan, and countries that we 
don’t think of outside the United States, 
have homeless issues. It’s universal, the 
issue of poverty and homelessness. 


Spirit: In “Home On Wheels,” the title 
sets you up to see a comforting image of 
home on the streets, at least a vehicular 
home. But it shows a little guy stranded 
among huge, grim-looking, faceless build- 
ings with no doors or windows, no way to 
go inside. His tiny shopping cart is his 
only home in the whole indifferent city. 

Christine: Right. It was based on a 
homeless person that I saw at that location 
which is on Dubose, turns into 13th, under 
the freeway there in the South of Market 


See Christine Hanlon Interview page 15 
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“Freedom Tree’ was created in honor of all those who took a 


stand and contributed to the freeing of Africans and Americans 
from oppression, discrimination, apartheid and racism. 
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critical thing that is missing in young peo- 
ple today, White says, is respect — 
respect for their teachers, for each other 
and for themselves. By his very presence 
there, by the message he brings them and 
the way he treats them, he manages to 
bring about a little more respect in a gen- 
erally chaotic situation. 

He has been doing this for 17 years, 
almost entirely at his own expense, since 
the schools rarely have money for any 
kind of special programs. 

White’s artistic development started 
when he was only six years old, copying 
comic books. He soon evolved his own 
style. He sharpened his skills when he was 
in junior high school by drawing athletic 
events. In high school he painted signs and 
developed a steady hand in the process. 

Basically, he taught himself his art and 
painted from his own experiences. The 
teachers he encountered in high school 
and in junior college art courses were dis- 
couraging. They didn’t appreciate his 
unique style and they tried to convince 
him that he’d “never get anywhere paint- 
ing black images.” 

But one teacher was special. Vincent 
Perez, a fine artist and a professor at 
California College of Arts and Crafts, rec- 
ognized White’s talent and gave him the 
encouragement and training he was seek- 
ing. That was back in the 1970s at Chabot 
College; they’ve been friends ever since. 

White’s social consciousness started at a 
very young age. He grew up in West 


Oakland, graduating from McClymonds 
High School in 1956. His family was poor 
and life was a struggle. His mother earned 
10 cents an hour working as a domestic for 
rich families in Piedmont. He tells the story 
of how his father once found $1.50, which 
fed the family of six for a week. 

Arnold also read magazines and went 
to the movies where he got a different 
view of life in the United States. Why are 
black people never portrayed in strong, 
positive roles in the movies? Why do 
white people live in stylish homes in 
another part of town? Why is there dis- 
crimination? He already was asking those 
questions back in junior high school and, 
he says ruefully, “I have to say I was pret- 
ty well reprimanded for speaking out 
about the social ills that I saw.” 

There were periods in his life when he 
didn’t do very much art work, but he got 
seriously back into it in 1986 and created 
17 paintings in the course of the next year. 
Now his art is the focus of his life. The 
North Oakland building he lives in con- 
tains his gallery, work space and living 
quarters. He works at the post office and 
then, he says, “I come home here to my 
art. This is my life work.” 

His paintings are full of brilliant colors 
and intricate details. His montages, 
assemblages and “masks” are fascinating. 
Stand up close and you see nails and 
wires, polished wood, beads, a shiny 
comb or an old sink strainer. Step back 
and it’s a face, a figure, an attitude. Every 
detail has a message, every symbol carries 
a meaning. 
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“The Beating of Rodney King.” 


Listening to White talk about his rea- 
sons for the various forms and materials 
that he uses adds another dimension to the 
experience of seeing his works. White 
welcomes visitors to his gallery at 5975 
Shattuck Avenue. It is open to the public 
Wednesday through Saturday afternoons 
after 3:30 p.m. 3. 

When White explains his purpose in 
art and in his life, it’s an inspiration to all 
of us who are looking to give meaning to 
our Own struggle to create a better world. 

He explains, “Through my art I show 
the plight, struggle, humanity, and the 
seeking of justice of the human race. I 
will always paint the message of 


Painting by Arnold White 


humankind — the unheard voices, the 
denied, the neglected, the grass roots. To 
address and redress social issues — to 
wake up America and the world to the 
way it ought to be. My art is my lifeblood 
— my contribution to the need for the 
oneness of humankind — and the absolute 
need for world peace.” 


____ See more art by Arnold Z 
___ White on page 16 _ 
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more like Otis Redding’s in Dock of the 
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Interview with Christine Hanlon 
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area. I didn’t get to photograph the per- 
son, but I wanted to recreate the situation 
so I hired a model. Actually, I pho- 
tographed a shopping cart, but not the per- 
son. So, I hired a model to get details of 
this pose that I saw. I feel like my titles, 
they’re either tongue in cheek, or they’re 
meant to be interpreted several different 
ways, just like you said. So, it could be, 
“Oh, that sounds nice!” But, actually it is 
his home, the shopping cart that he has — 


everything he has is in the shopping cart. 


Spirit: Yes, everything. And instead of 
being at home, he is lost in this vast, face- 
less landscape with no doors to go into. 

Christine: Yes. Also, if you notice, 
there’s the weight of the big column, and 
then over it is the freeway overpass. So, 
the very first homeless image I did was 
called, “Where Do You Live?” It was a 
homeless figure under a freeway overpass, 
and you saw a lot more of the overpass, 
and really felt just the weight of what was 
on him and his isolation, and the fact that 
that was his home right there. 


Spirit: Living under oppression as 
heavy as a concrete overpass. 

Christine: Yes. With all this traffic 
going over him. Right at Ninth and 
Brannon was where I photographed it, 
before they started clearing homeless peo- 
ple from under the freeway overpasses. 


Spirit: “Waterfront View” is another 
ironic title. You expect to see an idyllic sea- 


- side view, like the ones seen by millionaires 


in the Bay. Area who buy homes near the 
water. Instead, a man with a shopping cart 
is looking out on the water. People flock to 
the Bay Area for its scenic beauty, but the 


poor are here, too, and hey see an entirely 


different perspective. 


Bay” when he was stranded and lonely and 
homesick at the water’s edge. 

Christine: Exactly. Well, I definitely 
was trying to make a somewhat tongue- 
in-cheek or sarcastic class comment just 
the way you explained by saying, 
“Waterfront View.” In fact, the structure 
that you see was at the end of Market 
Street — it is now gone because they’ve 
redone the whole waterfront — but that 
structure actually was a shelter for a group 


_of homeless guys for a long time. In that 


painting, the homeless figures are actually 
right next to where they camped every 
night, and I used to see them all the time. 

] just realized that the most favored 
image by people who buy art is images 
with water in them. So, I thought, I have 
to do at least one homeless image with a 
water view. So, that’s how that evolved. 


Spirit: Couldn’t you be a normal, 
happy artist and draw a really affluent 
couple looking over the pretty water? You 
had to put all this social meaning into it. 

Christine: But, you see, I’ve done 
(laughing) — 1 did nothing but traditional 
landscape and academic figurative work 
and still life. I’ve done even traditional 
cityscapes that are what tourists like to buy, 
but I didn’t feel that was what I wanted to 
continue to do. I wanted to bring together 
more of what meant something to me. 


Spirit: Art and activism intermingle in 
your work. Why is it important for art to 
express your activist concerns? 

Christine: I feel that really good art 
transcends the time and the place and the 
historical conditions under which it is 
made. If there isn’t art created during the 
time in which people are living, then there 
is never an historical record of that time. 
Photographs are one thing, but artists have 
a different role in society. 

I know there are a lot of artists who feel 
that art comes from a transcendent place, 


———————— Emenee 


so it should be transcendent and mysterious 
and non-literal and all of that. But I person- 
ally feel that narrative images, images with 
a story, images that people can actually 
read into, I personally feel they are very 
powerful, and that’s why I use them. That’s 
why I paint narratively; that’s why I feel I 
want to produce art like that, because my 
goal is to draw people into images in a way 
that they can understand. Most people 
don’t understand abstract art; they have a 
feeling for it. Most people don’t understand 
a lot of conceptual art; they might under- 
stand part of it. : 
Post-modernism allows anything to 
occur. And I really like art that speaks on 
many different levels, that points to psycho- 
logical, emotional, historical as well as per- 
sonal issues, because nobody can look at a 
painting that depicts something and not 
self-reflect. They either reject it, or they feel 


-into it. Do you know what I mean? That’s 


why I feel narrative is important. And see 


-how powerful narrative is — look what 


Hollywood does with films. Narrative 
imagery is by nature recognizable because 
there is a story. There is something people 
can get into and see what’s happening. 


Spirit: How do you define yourself as 
an artist? Your art has been exhibited with 
collections of realistic art. Is it social real- 
ism? Is it impressionism/realism? 

Christine: That’s a good question. I do 
call myself a realist painter, but I am clearly 
not a photorealist. I know a lot of photoreal- 
ist painters. The gallery that represents me 
is Jenkins-Johnson [in San Francisco], and 
they have shown many internationally 
renowned photorealists. But I am not a pho- 
torealist, because photorealism is making a 
comment on the way people see and the 
process of painting and photography. Their 
images can look narrative, but they are not 
taking an image created by a photograph 
and perfectly replicating it in paint. 


Spirit: What does realism as an artis- 
tic style mean to you? 

Christine: Realism allows many differ- 
ent styles. There is social realism, photore- 
alism, hyperrealism, and there are all kinds 
of realisms in between. Jerome Witkin is a 
realist painter, but large areas in his images 
are like expressionist paintings. They are 
very, very loose and expressionistic. So, 
realism is a huge category. It really should 
be called representationalism, because the 
style in which someone paints is different 
than the broad category within which you 
can lump that. 


Spirit: How did the classical painters’ 
use of “sacred geometry” influence you? 


Christine: When I started my graduate 


studies at the Academy of Art College in 
San Francisco, I met a professor named 
Mark Reynolds who has been studying 
and teaching this geometry for almost 20 
years. This was something I had heard 
about for years, and was interested in 
studying; so when I met him, I realized I 
could begin to study this and try to incor- 
porate it in my art. The Old Masters used 
this geometry to create images with ratios 
and compositional elements that made the 
work stronger and more harmonious. 


Spirit: Are you thinking of artists like 
Leonardo da Vinci? 

Christine: Yes, but I would say Piero 
della Francesca, who was actually a mathe- 
matician before he became a painter, and 
many artists from the Renaissance period. It 
was an esoteric science. It was like secret 
information that was passed on that artists 
used to express the manifest beauty and 
harmony in the world. The way the Old 
Masters used it was as a compositional ele- 
ment. When I was studying it in school, I 
analyzed many of the Old Masters’ paint- 
ings. I would do grids over them, and 
would find out exactly where they placed 
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specific elements, based on this geometry. 

So that’s how I created my paintings. I 
would figure out exactly where I was going 
to place specific elements based on this 
geometry. I can tell you how I designed cer- 
tain paintings based on this geometry. This 
one is “Wet Night on Sutter Street.” 


Spirit: This painting is such a strong 
image of someone homeless right next to 
opulence — the golden gleaming door 
handles and all the fancy suits. 

Christine: Well, this painting is a “gold- 
en section.” A golden section is a specific 
ratio that is considered the most perfect 
ratio. A ratio just means a proportion of one 
length to another length. If I showed you a 
hundred rectangles of different shapes and 
proportions, this golden section is the one 
you would pick most of the time because 
the ratio is based on the proportions in our 
body, and the way plants grow. 

This ratio is a number that goes on for- 
ever. These are called irrational numbers, 
and what that means is they are numbers 
that are infinite. They never repeat them- 
selves, but they can be rounded off, and 
they can be created geometrically with a 


compass and a straight edge. This was the 


knowledge that Pythagoras and the Old 
Masters passed on, that these ratios come 
from. It’s the energy that manifests nature, 
the ratios inherent in these proportions. It 
sounds really abstract, but it’s not. It’s 
based on natural forms and growth patterns, 
and the ratio in our body. And, you know 
the da Vinci image of the guy standing like 
this (stands erect and stretches out arms)? 


Spirit: Right. That’s why I asked if da 
Vinci used this geometry. 

Christine: Yes. That’s based on the 
pentagon, which is five-sided — five is the 
symbol of living things. Da Vinci was 
showing the ratio of the human body, 
which is based on the golden section, and 
you can create the golden section out of 
that form. The division of our belly button, 
from the floor up to the belly button, and 
from that point, to the top of our head — 
that’s the golden section of the ideal form. 
Michelangelo’s famous statue of David, 
and the Greeks, all those proportions, the 
way they designed their temples, i.e., the 
Parthenon, used the golden section and 
many of these proportions to create those 
monuments and temples. They are all 
about harmony and beautiful ratios. 

So, I-use that specifically in my paint- 
ings just as another way to draw people 
in; because people don’t know they are 
looking at a golden section, but I don’t 
care. They are still drawn into the image. 

The head of the homeless person [in the 
painting “Wet Night on Sutter Street’”] is 
actually in something called the “occult 
center.” That is, a compositional device. It 
is four points that float around the dead 
center, and many Old Masters used the 
occult centers to put important elements of 
their compositions, like the flame of a can- 
dle, or the tip of Christ’s finger, or a watch 
being held by somebody that is dangling 
down, and it will fall right in these posi- 
tions called the occult centers. 


Spirit: Why place the homeless per- 
son’s head in the occult center? 

Christine: I tried to put my homeless 
figures or aspects of the homeless figures 
in the occult center, in one of the occult 
centers, of almost all my paintings. That 
was again to comment that the homeless 
are outside; they are hidden. Occult basi- 
cally means a hidden, or obscured center. 


Spirit: The painting shows a homeless 
person sleeping in a blanket outside of a 
very expensive-looking clothing store. 

- Christine: This piece shows where 
Willie Brown shops on Sutter Street. It’s 
Wilkes-Bashford on Sutter Street. 


Spirit: The image of having a home- 
less man camped out in the doorway 
where Brown buys all these expensive 
suits is powerful. It’s very important to 
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show that poverty and heedless affluence 
coexist right next door to one another. 

Christine: Absolutely. Well, this was 
done in 1997, right around the same time I. 
did “Rhonda’s Place,” and I really wanted 
to comment on the weather conditions 
that homeless people have to deal with. 
So, it’s starting to rain a lot, and it starts 
to get wet on the street, and it just gets 
miserable for people on the street. 

I was driving up Sutter Street one 
night, and I looked to my left. That was a 
time when there were a lot of homeless 
people encamped in doorways all up and 
down Sutter Street, actually more than 
there are now. I looked to my left, and I 
saw this person, and I just went, “Oh, my 
God!” And it was such a striking image. I 
pulled up, and I didn’t really want to wake 
this person up to ask permission to photo- 
graph them, but, at the same time, I really 
wanted to paint this image. 

So, what I did was, I got out of my car, 
and I walked down the street, and I just 
stood there, and I was thinking, “Oh, my 
God. This is just an amazing image. This 
says it all.” There is this opulence behind 
this person in a cardboard box. There is 
their umbrella — they are clearly sleeping 
in the doorway because it’s raining. And I 
just made the decision: I’m going to give 
back to the community somehow with 


these images, but I’m not going to ask 


permission because it won’t be the same 
once the person gets up. So, I took two or 
three photographs, and I drove on, and | 
never disturbed the person. 

I felt a little weird about it, but, at the 
same time, I thought, “You know, I’ve got 
to have this image. This is just too intense.” 
Then I thought about it for several weeks, 
and I had the photos, and then what hap- 
pened was I painted it in five days. It just 
poured out of me, and it was one of those 
images — I didn’t struggle with it at all. 
The way the whole thing was situated was 
just a perfect composition for what I want- 
ed. It fit into a golden section and the way I 
wanted to compose it. It just happened. So, 
I felt like this painting was meant to hap- 
pen, because I just painted it effortlessly in 
five days. It’s one of my favorite paintings 
that I did in 1997. 


Spirit: Why is it your favorite? 

Christine: Because I think it’s the 
most like an Old Master painting to me — 
the light, the dark, the chiaroscuro, the 
class comment, the poignancy of it. I just 
love the image. It’s so strong to me. It’s 
kind of like “Rhonda’s Place,” that too. 
There’s a poignancy about it, because 
there are clearly social status issues. 
Sheraton Palace is around the corner, and 
there is Rhonda. A guy sleeping in a card- 
board box, and there’s Wilkes-Bashford 
right behind him. You know, same kind of 
thing. So, I really love those two paint- 
ings. Those are my favorites. 


Spirit: [t says it all about the rich and 
the poor. 

Christine: It says everything about the 
relationship of the homelessness issue to 
wealth; the decadence of our society. I 
mean, these people don’t have to be on 
the street. They could all be in shelters. 
We’ ve got the money for it. And where do 
people go for shelter? They go in the 
doorways or around the corners from 
hotels and stores that the average person 
can’t even walk in and consider buying 
something. That’s why it says it all to me. 


Spirit: What kind of paintings are you 
working on now? 

Christine: I feel that the issue of 
homelessness is just one social issue that I 
chose to focus on and, that, in reality, 
there are any number of things I could 
have used, so I have done paintings since 
that comment on environmental degrada- 
tion, or paintings that comment on the 
business relationship to the economy here. 
The imagery I’m interested in always has 
some social relationship. 
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OAKTOWN Mosaic BY ARNOLD WHITE 


Arnold White describes his painting, “Oaktown Mosaic” (at left): “A mural 
style (acrylic on canvas) showing the diversity, spirit and turmoil of Oakland. 
The art reflects my remembrance of being born and raised in West Oakland. 
The dollar sign on the flag, top right, is a statement that the government’s war 
on drugs is a joke. The invisible black man, arms raised and bull’s eye in his 
stomach, is seen when he’s a target, ignored otherwise. The gray square has the 
names of children who have been victims of drive-by shootings: ‘We miss you.’ 
“The signs Shout, Revival, and church collection plate are near the liquor store, 
pork house, and funeral home — all are connected in the inner city. Justice Market 
is the family grocery store of my childhood friend Reynold Lums. We had no TV, 
but listened the radio (lower right). My father, Roosevelt, and mother, Ethel, are 
shown embracing me and my three brothers Clarence, Howard and Ernie.” 


“Oaktown Mosaic.’’ 


Oakland artist Arnold White with his painting, “Peace Not War.” Lydia Gans 
Intertwined flowers are patterned like national flags. The painting Bete 
shows “‘the way it should be, nations flowering together for peace and not war.” 


; “Saxman Uptown.” Arnold White said “Saxman Uptown” was Art by Arnold 
“painted in 21 straight hours. No interruption, just me and that White 3 
painting, listening to jazz music and Martin Luther King speeches.” An abundant and colorful cornucopia of food. Arnold White painting 
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